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Some seven years since a very interesting paper was read before 


the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers by Mr, Laurent, | 


upon an improved ventilating machine, invented by Mr. Lemielle 
In alluding to this machine, so long since as March 2, 1861, it was 
stated in the Wining Journal that the ventilator had been in opera- 
tion for some seven or eight years previously at the mines of Sars- 
Lonchamps and Bouvy, at Saint Vaast, and that it had also been for 
some time in use at the mines of Azincourt and St. Auguste, the of- 
ficials, after four years’ trial, declaring that with a very moderate 
speed the results obtained during that time had been very satisfac- 
tory; the consumption of fuel not being large, whilst its mainten- 
ance was insignificant, although it had been continually in opera- 
tion, It is now proposed to take energetic measures, to introduce 
the invention into this country, which, judging from the success 
which has been achieved on the Continent, will not be a very diffi- 
cult task. 

Upon the question of centrifugal machine ventilation generally, 
and the merits of the eccentric fan ventilator in particular, Mr. Le- 
mielle has compiled an interesting pamphlet, in which, with much 
fairness, he shows what had previously been done in the same direc- 
tion, of course, pointing out the advantages of his improvements. 
The first ventilator of this description to which Mr. Lemielle directs 
attention is that of Mr. Letoret, shown in Fig. 1, above. This ven- 
tilator, patented No. 3, 1841, has been extensively used in Belgium, 
and in other countries, at the period when the works were of limited 
extent. Fig. 2 is the same ventilator as the preceding, constructed 
to work either enclosed in a circular casing or not. In 1848 it was 
encased in wood, and in 1850 in masonry, with a single outlet, which 
could be opened and closed by means of asmall sliding door, A, B. To- 
ward the end of 1850, a chimney was added by Mr. C. Plumat, then 
engineer of the Boussu, Ste. Croix and Ste. Claire Collieries, and the 
example was afterwards followed at L’Agrappe-Escouffiaux, and 
elsewhere. The next ventilator of the same kind is that of Mr. Doll- 
fus, and illustrated in the Genie Jndustricl, in 1854. It is simply a 
revolving fan, placed eccentrically within a casing, so as to facilitate 
the free escape of the air. The diagram of Mr, Decoster’s venti- 
lator follows, and next the ventilator constructed in 1859, at the 
Charbonnages des Produits and Company of Belgian Collieries. 
This ventilator has since been copied by a great number of collieries 
in Belgium. It is practically a Dollfus fan, the arms of which are 
bent slightly backward, instead of being fixed radially. Next in 
chronological order comes that of Mr. Guibal, patented in 1861, and 
shown in Fig. 3, the slide A is to regulate the exit of the air, and 
can only be regarded as a complication calculated to compensate for 
errors in proportions in other parts of the apparatus, for it should 
be mentioned, and well kept in view, that the extremes from the 
greatest success to the most complete failure in fans of all kinds, 
and especially in eccentric fans, will result from very slight errors of 
proportions. Fig. 4 is the improved fan of Mr. Lemeille, of which 
the model was exhibited at the meeting of the North of England Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, on Saturday. 

In again directing attention to the improved ventilator, Mr. Ellis 
Lever, of Manchester, who has undertaken the agency for thiscountry, 
writes that during a recent visit to Belgium and France, with Mr. 
Jacob Higson, M.E., he has ascertained that 150 of these machines 


are now at work on the Continent,and he has it on the authority of | 


Monsieur Canelle, Mining Inspector of the Imperial Government of 
France, that throughout France and Belgium Lemielle’s invention 
is rapidly superseding the furnace and all other ventilating agents. 
Some of the pits where Lemielle’s ventilator is employed are 350 fms. 
deep, and extract from that depth 102,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, working at only 18 revolutions per minute. 

The apparatus erected at Ashton Vale Works, near Bristol, worked 
most satisfactorily for some time, although it was only half the 
power of those usually employed. The Lemielle ventilator is a ro- 
tatory pump of the most ingenious yet simple construction; the 
wings, or doors, which form the pistons, are so arranged that whilst 
in the act of aspiration they fill a very large space, but as soon as 
they have done their duty they collapse, so to speak, and return ready 
for another stroke with the smallest possible waste of air. The ma- 
chine may be thus described:—The cylinder is a large circular 
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| side of the cylinder, but as the angles of the hexagon are sometimes 





chamber of brickwork, or masonry, and the rotation of a piston 
within this chamber creating a partial vacuum behind it, draws a 
current of air through the upcast, and dischargesitintothe atmosphere. | 
The piston consists of three doors, or wings, fixed upon a vertical | 
hexagonal support the diameter, from a given angle to that di-| 
rectly opposite, of which is about two-thirds the diameter of the cy- 
linder. The wings are fixed on the alternate angles, and their outer 


ends are connected by connecting rods with an axis in the centre of| over the recital in the public papers of the various and continually | on. 
Now, as the axis upon which the hexagon rotates is| recurring accidents in the coal pits of Great Britain, as if they were | of the probable duration of the coal supply of Great Britain, but 
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side of the cylinder, it is evident that the doors may be made to open 
in the puutping half of the rotation, and to close in the return half; 
and it is in this that the Lemielle ventilator has proved so success- 
The outer ends of the connecting-rods are always close to the 


nearly in contact with the side, and sometimes one-third of the dia- | 
meter (of the cylinder) away from the sides of it, it will be apparent} 
that as the angles approach the sides of the cylinder the doors are 
drawn in towards the side of the hexagon, and that as the angles re- 
cede from the side of the cylinder the doors open out from the side 
of the hexagon. The double centre is obtained by the use of a fixed 
crank; the axle is in the centre of the hexagon, and the arm in the} 
centre of the cylinder. The hexagon is fixed to the upper end of 
the axle, which is a rotating pivot, the lower part of the said hexagon 
being furnished with a bearing, or bush, to work round the lower 
end of the axle, which is fixed and immovable. The connecting-rods 
work round the arm of the crank with the effect we have mentioned. 

A carefully-made series of experiments by Mr. Declercq, the chief | 
engineer of mines, before a number of French and Belgian Govern- | 
ment engineers, at the colliery of Nord du Bois de Boussu, shows | 
excellent results. According to contract, Mr. Lemielle’s ventilator | 
was to extract from the mine, by making 15 revolutions per minute, 
40 cubic yards of air in a second, under the depression of 3°'142, 
The engine is to work with a real steam-pressure of four atmos- | 
pheres. The air-passage gallery was to have a section of 54 square 
feet. The central body of this ventilator was a hexagon, and had 
three wings. The chief dimensions were—height of body, 16’ 43” ; | 
width of wings, 8’ 2}; radius of eccentricity, 2’ 8}’’; diameter of 
the casing in which the apparatus moves, 23’ 43." Mr. Lemeille | 
made several improvements in the construction of his apparatus. | 
The most important of them is that its weight no longer bears on the | 
lower pivot. A collar, like those of cranes, fixed at the upper part | 
of the ventilator, bears the greater part of the weight, and by means | 
of a screw the apparatus may be easily raised or lowered. The de- | 
tails of each trial were given in the report, which concludes—* We 
declare that Mr. Lemielle has amply fulfilled the engagements he | 
has undertaken with the colliery of Boussu, because his ventilator is | 
firmly established, and as, by working half a turn less per minute, 
he extracts from the mine every second 3°392 cubic yards more than 
the amount fixed upon in the contract, and at depression of 3°’739, 
instead of 3°142 "—than which nothing could be more satisfactory. 











ON MINING ACCIDENTS, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 

An ordinary monthly meeting of members of the London Associa- 
tion of Foremen Engineers Society took place on Saturday, Nov. 3, at 
its rooms in Doctors’ Commons, City. More than usual interest had 
been excited on this occasion by the announcements previously made 
that Mr. J. NEWTON, President of the Association, and Mr, GEORGE 
F, ANSELL, of Her Majesty’s Mint, would read papers on “ MINING 
ACCIDENTS, AND THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THEM ;” and, ac- 
cordingly, when at eight P.M. Mr. Newton took the chair, the assembly 
room was densely thronged. After the routine business had been 
disposed of, and several new members—among them Mr. Smith, 
manager for Messrs. Moreland’s, Old-street-—were duly elected, 

The CHAIRMAN proceeded to say that it was not his intention on 
the present occasion to invite attention for any length of time. Such 
remarks as he had to offer were likethe introductory pages of a good 
volume, only intended to pave the way towards something of far more 
interest which was to follow. His talented friend, Mr. Ansell, who 
had so kindly consented to come among them that night, was much 
more able to deal with the subject of mines, and mining economy, 
than himself, and it would be simply presumptuous for him to stand 
long between that gentleman and the numerous auditory which he 
was glad to see had assembled to hear Mr. Ansell’s lucid explana- 
tions, and to witness the very interesting experiments by which | 
those explanations would be illustrated. Still, with their permis- | 
sion, he would advance a few observations which, he might say with 
truth, owed their origin mainly to the fact that it had been his 
privilege to have had constant communication with Mr. Ansell during 
several years, and that he (the Chairman) had thus become imbued 
with an interest in this great question which he had not previously 
felt. In reality, indeed, he pleaded guilty to having been for a very 
long period a sharer in what he now considered that almost criminal 
apathy which prevailed in respect to the life, the labours, and, alas ! 
the frequent and violent deaths of those whose lot it was to toil un- 
derground in coal and metal mines. Like too many members of the 
British community at present, it was his own habit formerly to pass 
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fortunate sufferers were engaged, and which no human precaution 
could prevent. Such ideas he had long since discarded as unworthy 
and unjust, and it was his earnest desire that the proceedings of that 
evening might tend in no inconsiderable degree to remove them from 
the minds of others. It was of the utmost consequence that in re- 
gard to mining operations a broad line of demarcation should be 
drawn between that list of casualties which were inevitable, and that 
which included only preventible accidents. In respect of sanitary 
science, that distinction was becoming day by day more completely 
understood and acted upon. Thanks to the exertions of philanthro- 
pists, and of “wise physicians, skilled our woes to heal,” we were 
lessening the death lists of our towns, and making our villages more 
healthy. It had been clearly ascertained for example, and demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the influences 
of filth were stronger than those of the preacher, or the policeman, 
and that the foundation of physical comfort and moral excellence 
among a working and poor population consisted in the furnishing 
each dwelling with a pipe of wholesome water from bottom to top. 
A current of fresh water would sweep away fever and cholera 
from a crowded locality, and stave off future invasions of the same 
dread foes. In the minea current of air would remove, or dilute, poi- 
sonous and inflammable gases, and prevent the occurrence of those 
fearful catastrophesswhich they so often had to deplore. The same, 
or similar laws operated in the one case as in the other, and it be- 
hoved the Legislature of a civilised country, in which human life was 
supposed to be of the highest possible value, to enforce, if need were, 
the application of those laws to meet both cases, and thus to place a 
shield of protection over those who were not able to protect themselves. 

Returning, however, to the subject immediately under considera- 
tion—* preventible accidents in mines,” it must be admitted that the 
great panacea for effecting the avoidance of a large proportion of 
such accidents was Ventilation. Death from the explosion of fire- 
damp, or from the subsequent inhalation of choke-damp, would 
not occur at all if the ventilation of mines were made perfect. If 
the composition of the air circulating throughout the various pas- 
sages of a coal pit, which passages were usually cut insuch a way as 
to give the pit the appearance, on a small scale, of a town in which 
the streets were rectangularly arranged—if the air circulating through 
those passages could at all times be made to approach in purity to 
that which circulated on the bank, or surface, such a calamity as 
that which had occurred on Thursday last would be simply an im- 
possibility. No doubt the problem—* How best to ventilate mines 
effectually?” was a difficult ene to solve, and it certainly had not as 
yet approached asolution. It was one which might well engage the 
attention of members of sich societies as their own, and it would be 
better if Government were to offer annually a prize, or prizes, for the 
best efforts made in thut direction. Meantime, it was abundantly 
manifest that the poor miner had to perform exceptional duties under 
exceptional circumstances, and that the exceptions, and the rule too, 
were all to his disad:antage. [His occupation at present was not 
only “hazardous,” but fraught with danger, and his life at best was 
worth little more then a few years’ purchase. 

In view of these facts, and of many others of the same character 
which might be adduced did time permit, it behoved the mechanical 
and the scientific ren of England to endeavour to remove the stigma 
which now rested. upon them—that of leaving a host of preventible 
mining accidents unprevented, and of entailing unheard-of miseries 
upon thousands:of orphans and hundreds of widows, who indirectly 
were victims tothem. He (the Chairman) must confess that he felt 
humiliated and abashed, as well as shocked and pained, when he 
read such dismal accounts as those which appeared in the papers of 
yesterday of the colliery accident at the Pelton Fall Pit. These con- 
sequences followed from the knowledge he had gained, that at least 
three-fourths of the so-called “ accidents” were the result of sheer 
neglect, and, therefore, fell into the category “ preventible.” He 
hoped he was not vindictive, but he believed that verdicts of man- 
slaughter against, and the subsequent punishment of, persons shown 
to be responsible for such disasters would produce a very salutary 
effect on others Who were equally indifferent to human life, and, 
therefore, equally open to censure. 

This preface to his friend’s volume of scientific truths was, he was 
afraid, rather too long for the patience of his fellow-members, and he 
would, therefore, hasten to conclude it. It would be found that Mr. 
Ansell had devoted a very considerable amount of attention to his sub- 
ject, and that he would impart so much of valuable information as to 
induce all to say that they were very glad they came to hear him. That 
gentleman was, at least, actuated by the desire to save life in our mines, 
and his Indicator, although, as he no doubt would tell them, not in- 
tended as a substitute for ventilation in the world underground, was 
an admirable adjunct to mining appliances, as mining is now carried 
It was his intention to have entered slightly into the question 


80 placed that the angles of such pass as closely as practicable to one| matters of course—inseparable from the occupation in which the un- | that was, under existing circumstances, perhaps better leftalone. He 



































UPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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;| Of the slow combustion of most organic substances. Further, this substance 
offers to us a peculiar interest, for it is the first ever produced by cl: mists by 
the direet union of carbon and hydrogen. Up tothe time of this discovery che- 
mists were acquainted with a great number of carburetted hydrogens, either ob- 
tained naturally from the organie kingdom, such, for example, as otto of roses 
the essences of lemon, be mot, cloves, neroli, and the solid substances called 
, | Caoutchouc, gutta-percha, as well as a great number of others obtained through 
+| the destructive distillation of organic matters, as well as coals, such as ethy- 
1} lene, amylene, caprolene, propylene, &¢. Mr. Barthelot sueceeded in obtaining 
>] acetylene (as was shown at the end of the lecture) by passing through a 
glass globe a slow current of hydrogen gas, in which globe there were the two 
carbon points of an electrical battery in a state of incandescence, producing 
what is usually called the electrical light. Under this intense heat and elec- 
trical current, the hydrogen introduced by him combined with the carbon of 
the points and produced acetylene, which he collected by passing it through an 
ammontacal solution of protochloride of copper, getting a coppery precipitate, 
or acetylide of copper, from which he easily isolated acetylene, thus proving to 
the chemical world the possibility of the artificial production of a earburetted 
hydrogen. This discove ry, which astonished the scientifie world, was soon fol- 
most interesting facts. Mr. Berthelot having placed in 

a small flask, to which was attached a tube allowing the exit of any gas which 
might escape, some acetylide of copper, together with zinc and ammonia, and 
on heat being applied a chemical reaction ensued, by which two atoms of hydro- 
gen were added to acetylene, converting it into et hylene or heavy carburetted 
hydrogen, also called olefiant gas, which is exceedingly interesting, owing to its 
being the chief illuminating ele ment In common gas, and is characterised by 
burning with a bright flame, with no deposit of carbon, like acet yle ne, and when 
mixed with one equivalent of ehloring , and the mixture left to itself for 








some 





time, the chlorine unites with the olefiant gas, producing the oily flaid called 
Dutch liquor; but when mixed With two volumes of chlorine. and a lighted 
taper brought in contact with them, hvdro« hlorie acid is formed, and earbon is 
eposited ; further, it is absorbed slowly by sulphur icild, whose 
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n coal gas, cannot be isolated, owi! to the numerous com 
j pounds with which it is mixed. Therefore, it is nec ary to adopt some che 
| meal reaction to produce it in a pure state when it is desired to investigate its 
| Properties, To attain this end, one part of alcohol is mixe | with three parts of 
vitriol or sulphuric acid, and on being ipplied each chemical equivalent of al 
& hol loses two equivalents of Water ; the remaining element of that alcohol, 
lb efant gas, is liberated and can be examined. What gives interest to 
tl hemical reaction is, that whilst you thus separate, under the Influence of 
heat, alcohol into olefiant gas at ! water, you will, if we follow Mr Berthelot 
| pr ss—of placing at the bott« t large’ glass globe, a small quantity of con 
centrated sulphurie ; the remaining portion of the globe with 
| oleflant gas, keepin tant state of agitation—after having im 
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brush. This mastic, as will be readily inferred, is a totally different materia 
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roposed, having all their advantages without their defects, one great recom- 


ye material, by having the slate first pulverised to an impalpable powder 
.that state brought into contact with the adhesive substance, 
,rious other uses to which this material has been applied, such as cement for 
sterns, tanks, cellar floors, leaky hydrants, pipes, pumps, &c. Inkstands have 
een made of it while in a plastic state, which have become as hard as stone. 
has been applied as a cheap paint to outbuildings, fences, &c., where it pre- 
ents decay. 


and 











LIMESTONES AND MARBLES, 


The desire to turn every particle of mineral to profit becomes greater 
year by year, yet limestones and marbles have hitherto received con- 
siderably less attention than they are entitled to ; but the entire sub- 
iect is very fully treated of in an interesting paper read before the 
Nova Scotian Institute by Prof. How, of King’s College University, 
Windsor, on the Economic Mineralogy of the province, the previous 


in Nova Seotia limestones are found in practically inexhaustible 
suantities in the province, where there is estimated to be a thickness 
of 13,000 ft. of the various strata comprising the carboniferous system, 
ymong which limestones are frequent, especiallyin the lowerearboni- 
ferous beds, which, in fact, consist largely of them, and measure 
(000 ft. in thickness, This system is developed almost exclusively to 
e north and north-east of the capital, in which part of the province upwards 
fcighty beds of limestone are indicated in Dawson’s geological map; the rest 
f Nova Scotia, including the whole western portion and the southern shore, 
but two small patches of carboniferous rocks, The limestones have some- 
nes been thrown by metamorphic action into the crystalline state, and fre 
ently converted under these circumstances into marble, so that many varie- 
es of this material are met with. 
rhe economic value of limestones will probably always be found in the making 











— 
rom the ordinary roofing felts and similar materials which have sometimes been | oll, may be mixed with the crude oil employed in carrying out the invention, 


endation of the artificial slate being the intimate mixing aud combining of | proved gas compound, prepared in this manner, is treated for the obtainment of 


There are | 





portions of which have already beenreferred to in the Vining Journal. | 


| and a much larger number are in progress this. 


f lime for washes, mortar and cement, and for manuring, and in their use as | 
dnxes in iron smelting, since the great abundance of excellent freetstone will 
most preclude their use as a building material except in rubble work and 


aking foundations. As regards the use in manuring, a considerable portion 

f the agricultural districts in the province lies in the formation affording lime- 
stones, and except for special and occasional purposes lime will not be required 
n their cultivation—but it must find profitable application by the farmers in 
he rest of the province where lime rocks are absent, or but scantily developed. 
Notwithstanding the vast profusion of limestone in the province, a good deal is 

ported from the West Indies, and much lime from New Brunswick. There 
sno doubt that the native rocks yield, with careful burning, excellent lime, and 

ecost of it is probably less than that from the foreign rocks. At Windsor, 
will sell at the kiln at 3s. 6d. the barrel, and the price would be lower if 

ere were more demand ; as it is, Lam told the New Brunswick lime costs more 
jonev; for some reason, however, the latter often obtains the preference, as 
is the case In building the new library at King’s College, Windsor, in the 
neighbourhood of rocks affording excellent lime. A limestone found at Indian 
Chester, of a deep blue colour, yields a lime which becomes as hard and 
isting asa cement: the rock ismuch valued in Halifax for building up arches of 

Ins, a situation in which poor limestone crumbles away, while this remains 

te hard, The lime prepared from this rock was preferred to that from New 
inswick in building Wellington Barracks, in Halifax. 

Marbles have long been known to exist in various localities, but none of them 
have been worked, Parrsboro’ yields a purplish coloured marble, with greet 
spots of Serpentine. Onslow mountains furnish a chocolate and a red variety; 
areddish-brown, with red bands. Pictou county affords several kinds: 
ne of a greenish hue, and among the rest one which is very remarkable, It j 

i grey colour, and when polished shows concentric waved bands covering the 
surface in beautiful markings, Cape Breton has large deposits, there are 

a white marble with blackish veins, a black with white veins, anda 
te and deep green variety, whieh is very handsome, All the specimens at 
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esent met with are from the surface. The deposit of marble which is best 
vn is that at Five Islands, in the Basin of Mines, where it forms large beds 
e metamorphic rocks ; the marble is of excellent grain and of a fine white 


r, surpassing in beauty, when polished, according to Messrs. Wesley and 
inford, the Itallan marble. A material may be mentioned here which may 
under certain circumstances, a useful substitute for marble—the hard 





iunhbydrite, which is found abundantly, and could probably be obtained 
blocks of any useful dimensions, It occurs at Falmouth and St. Croix of a 


te colour, at Windsor of a bluish tint, and also a mottled white; at Parrsboro’ 





rple rock Is met th, and, no doubt, it presents other varieties elsewhere. 
I reatly superlor hardness at once distinguishes it from the ordinary plaster. 
I ised in this neighbourhood( Windsor) tn building the foundations of houses, 


Since sulphate of lime (the chemical name for plaster) Is not insoluble in water, 
hed surfaces of hard plaster would lose their lustre in the open air, and the 
iterlal can only be used when cut and polished in in-door work ; under these 
rcumstances it may prove more durable than marble, which is said to be so 
bject to change from variations of temperature that the mantle of a chimney- 
immediately over the invariably inacrumbling condition long before 
les or those parts which are not ed to heat. 
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SODIUM-AMALGAM EXPERIMENTS.—The results obtained with so- 
amalgam in the extraction of gold from the ores of Nevada 
1 seem to indicate that the failure and abandonment of the so- 
im process in Wales have been caused as much by the want of 

ence on the ng it as from the shortcomings of the process 
ven equivocal results it is true, yet they have 
precious metal does not always attend the use 
im-amalgam, and some cases there isa positive advantage in 

In a letter to the American Journal of Mining, Prof. Wurtz publishes 








part of those u 
Nevada trials have ¢ 
that additional loss of the 


that in 





nmunication from Mr. Gideon KE, Moore, of the Gould and Curry Mill, 
ida, which states that experiments were made with sodium prepared for 
ose at the laboratory of the Gould and Curry Assay Office, before any 


metal could be purchased in California. They were intended to form part 
quiry into the merits of the process. But, after 
had been made, preparation of the sodium was found to 
some, and to interfere so seriously with the current work of the 
«, that the experiments were discontinued until the metal could be obtained 
1 other sources, It was alsofound impracticable toconduct the experiments 
pans 1 for the general mill work, and it Is intended to put up a couple 
sof the largest size, in a room separate from the rest of the mill, for that 
purpose. The firat of the two experiments was made in the Varney pan, 
vith steam, and with no chemicals, ‘The result was highly satisfactory, 
ng again in metal extracted of about 20 per cent. over the ordinary pro- 
le the amount of mercury lost was about the same, The second expe- 
vasmade inthe Hepburn and Peterson pan, using no steam or chemi- 
e result in this case was unsatisfactory, showing a smaller yield than 
ordinary Prof. Wurtz says that the most important comment 

has to make is that he expects on repetition of the first experiment with the 
team-heated Varney apparatus to better the results still further, on the ground 


igh and systematic er 
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f nar 
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process, 


t some loss of quicksilver (that is,of pasty and floured silver amalgam) Is | 


lied to have still occurred; whereas he has alwavs found it easy, with a 
ice, to recover all the floured amalgam from a pulp, strictly without 
wishes remark that the result with the Hepburn pan, 
i negative , cannot be justly regarded as arguing anything 
to suecess, Which would, probably, be easily dis- 

little further experiment. F 





also to 





u result 
but absence of some condition 
covered by a 
PEAT AS STEAM-FuEL.—At a recent, meeting of the American 
ilytechnic Institute a specimen of patent fuel, of which peat was 
e basis, was exhibited. The manufacturers, Messrs. LESTER and 
HALSTEAD, stated that it had twice the heating power of anthracite, 


t 





rbulk for bulk. It had 13% per cent, greater specific gravity than an 
cite, and while ordinary anthracite left 18 to 40 per cent. ash, the patent 
never left less than 5, nor more than 6 percent. Besides this, there is a 
it saving In stowage, on account of the square blocks. Thus, a steamer 
cht carries 1200 tons anthracite, in crossing the Atlantic would save 
f the spa now taken up by coal, and earry in lieu thereof paying goods 


ybserved that they had made above 1300 speculative trials, were them 

perfectly satisfied as to its success, and were constantly burning it unde 
rsmall boiler at Trenton, New Jersey, where it started the engine in seve 
utes, It had also been used during a run of 40 miles by a steamer on the 
r, when the saving of kindling-wood, usually employed in starting the an 


to more than 
; anthracite dust, 20 parts; 
varying in proportion for 


the cost of patent fuel. It is composed of—peat, 
coal tar, 10 parts; and asphaltum, 
different purposes, whether metallur 





* orother. The peat, dug in the usual manner, is laid in the air 

t ! and when dry enough to be mixed with the other materials into an 

\ im it is pnt into a press, and with one blow compressed. It is ready for 
t nas made, 


} MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GAS AND OIL.—The invention 
of Mr. G. M‘Kenzip, of Glasgow, consists in combining coal with 
shale oil or other mineral oil, and in subjecting the mixture to dis- 
tillation or decomposition at various heats. By the term “ coal,” he 
denotes the various kinds frequently termed “bituminous coals ” but 
‘ Ineluds lignite, brown coal,”’ nor “ anthracite,’ whilst he remarks 
probably not be found economically advantageous to employ the varieties 
nmonly known as ** gas coal’? (except, perhaps, mixed with tnferior coal) in 
rking his invention. In practically carrying out his invention for the pur 
e of obtaining illuminating gas in the manner whi.h he at present believes 
) yleld the best results, but to the precise details of which he by no means re- 
stricts himself, he combines the coal and oil in the proportions of 30 gallons of 
| to | ton of coal; heprefersto have the coal and oil as free from water as pos- 
e, and either to take coal already existing In a pulverised state, or as sepa- 
ited by riddling or sifting, or to reduce the coal to a pulverised state by grind 
He combines the oll and coal by intimately mixing the oll with the pul 
rised coal in any convenient way, preferring to make the combination with 
he oll, or both off and coal, in a heated state, It is not essential, however, that 
ther ofl or coal should be heated when being mixed. The mixing may be 
effect t mixing or grinding mill, such as is used in grinding mortar or loam, 
® does not restrict himself to any particular kind of mineral! oil, but he pre- 
fers to take crude shale oil or petroleum, and if such oil as purchased or as ma 
nufactured for the purposes of his invention contains volatile oils or water, he 
prefers to remove these by distilling them off or otherwise before combining the 
oil with the coal. When the oil is heated for such a purpose—that is to say 
for removing the volatile oil and water—then he at once combines it with the 
coal without allowing it to cool. In some cases, the residue known as ‘‘ bottoms,” 
obtained in treating crude shale oil in the existing processes of manufacture, 
and which is left in (he still after distilling off the ** light ’’ and “‘ lubricating’ 


ed in 


| of the railways on both sides of the river. 











ect wa rranted titles, 


| careful examination of 


} mine is worked in five lev 








| time, owing to the deleterious mercurial fames. The timbering, ventilation, 
| and other arrangements of the mine are good, but I never saw labour so com- 
| pletely thrown away in any undertaking of the kind I ever visited. The miners 
were constantly employed upon poor barren looking stuff, which the most un- 
practised mining man could have seen was never likely to lead to anything. 
Had their work taken the shape of small galleries for exploration, it might have 
been explicable, but they were almost all engaged in greatly widening pre- 
viously made passages, where nothing whatever had been previously found, and 
| where there was not the slightest probability that the work could be of the 
least utility. I can only account for it by supposing that as a miner can only 
work for a few hours a week upon the rich spots, and as the managment are, 
therefore, obliged to keep a large succession to work continuously at these parts, 
they put the men at the unlikely places purely to keep them employed. The 
total depth of the mine is 140 fathoms. I made the ascent in a large and very 
dirty bucket, by which the ore is lifted to the surface by a nearly perpendicular 
shaft, worked by water power. 
‘ | The works for the extraction of the quicksilver from the ore are situated at a 
Let us suppose you have determined to try your fortune over here | distance of about a mile from the town, but the furnaces are not at work at 
with a view to a permanent settlement : now, my advice is that you this time of the year, as the fumes are so extremely deleterious that all vegeta- 
should come out alone, or bring one or two stout boys with you. — oe sy upon it, pete a a = eg ot ye a or 
° . oa . | C@8s 18 1erefore, only carried on in winter, when the fumes fa 01 e sur 
Leave your wife and young children at home, because if you should | os the snow, and are washed away nek arhagd A otha my 9 As oe ae = 
not be successful in immediately effecting a purchase, or in procur- | poorer ores are crushed under stamps, and the mineral is separated by dressing 
ing labour to suit you, you will have to travel further on, which | and shakingtables, while the richer stuff is at once carried tothe furnaces, where 
would be very expensive, as well as inconvenient, to take a whole itis roasted, and the mercurial fumes which are evolved by the process are collected 
family about with you: besides, a residence of a few months will | 


with the view of reducing the aggregate cost of the raw materials. His im- 
illuminating gas, precisely like the ordinary gas coal used for that purpose— 
that it to say, it is put into the gas retorts of iron or fire-clay, such as are at 
present in use, and the distillation or decomposition is effected in the ordinary 
way, it being necessary to remark in connection therewith merely that it is ad- 
vantageous to employ a strong heat, never less than a bright red heat, but a 
white heat, or nearly so. A carbonaceous residue or coke is left in the retort, as 
with ordinary gas coal, and being of good quality will by its use or sale reduce 
the cost of the illuminating gas. 











HINTS TO EMIGRANTS—No. V. 


BY CHARLES 8S. RICHARDSON, 








in adjoining chambers. It is evident thatthis must be very imperfectly carried 
out, or the fames which spread over the surrounding country would be far less 
not only enable you to make a proper selection, but you may save | noxious than they are at present. The total amount produced annually is about 
enough money to help you bring your family over, and procure such | 2500 centners, each centner being 100 Ibs., of which the great proportion is ex- 
articles for domestic use most suitable to the country. If you area miner or a | Ported in Iron bottles for the use of the gold and silver mines of Mexico, Peru, 
collier, I would suggest your going to Pittsburg or Wheeling districts, although | and ym / cones BO Sees of a popels wed lib igi SOUR TEs there ‘ ~ 
for permanent settlement Pomroy or Kanawha would be best, for the latter is rere taaanantees. 4 bye eetipe He pp ee ain go eet he see or tthe 
destined ere long to become the greatest bituminous coal, cannel, and oil pro- | 4: eink hie ds ton < “a may b ea hematite wasvurball eehie 
ducing district in the United States, all the lands of which are rising rapidly | dirt and dust which his occupation engenders may be more readily removed when 
in V alee But if you are a carpenter mason, bricklayer, quarryman smith or | hereturns to upperair ; and the worker in the lead mines of the island of Sardinia, 
labourer, you should stop at Parkersburg This isa y ang town, growing fast | tue Slave from Illyria, the Frenchman, the Belgian, the Cornish, Welsh, or New 
into : city. All trades ae wanted here. Last vear over 400 houses we “a recte q, | castle miner, are always alike—mass them together, and the shrewdest observer 
se piers EE peeaal : enthie, Guevara! Faabielan ave th cnmaeen- | would be puzzled to separate the men belonging to the different nationalities. 
ful operation, and others are being built: they consist of steamboat and barge | rhey wank te soem ee ~— tl he op nyacona 4 ee 
building yards, saw and planing mills, cooperages, machine shops, and foun- } the same must Gras . eve copmie nt bd out 1é€ shou ve er 8, anc the same wea Hess of 
dries, oil refineries, &. Parkersburg is the emporium of the oil trade of the } leg. Their faces are uniformly pale and sallow from working in places where 
tates 4f line at the oantnenes ot & cmaii tc ealled the ittle Kanawha. | daylight never penetrates ; they are harddrinkers, strong in their likes and dis- 
with the Ohio. It is, however, a misnomer, for it has no connection, nor is it | likes, pend’ J ind pendent, and Gree! sticklers for their rights. : ertainly these 
within nearly 100 miles of that noble river, the Great Kanawha. Parkersburg | Idrian miners are more fortunate in many respects than their fellows, for their 
is the terminus of the north-western branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- houses are siugulary large, clean, and commodious. 
road, and, therefore, commands the advantages of the Ohio river trade and 























that 
Half-a-dozen steamboats leave every | 
day for different ports on the Ohio, both above and below, and it is fast becom. | - s — ; . 
inga place of importance, already having four banks, six churches, extensive | well-known double-acting safety-valve—the principle of which, it 
wharves, and 9000 inhabitants. My connection with the oil and mining interests | will be remembered, is to have a fulcrum on each side of the valve— 
compels me to spend much of my time in and around this place, therefore Iam | pas peen patented by Mr. J. R. SWANN, Edinburgh. In Mr. Swann’s 
’ : = , " reper } . . 4 ‘wervhody § “erat > t % - thang “> ee etia pe! sth 7 te t 
familiar with the wants of _ plac e and the pe ple. a ry b a Appr ars to be arrangement the valve-case has a similar case behind it, which encloses a spring 
a — x. —— geet seaest af ievlua in ar & anit womans a hg ty = secured to a rod, which forms the fulcrum for the valve-lever, whilst the proper 
work, ages are good, ani 1g ce Rca ay bps aa bey + ime | pressure is not exceeded. On the weight side of the valve is a second fulerum 
consequence of the scarcity of houses to let, rents are very high, and i6 is dim- which upon excessive weight being applied enables the weight at the end of the 
cult to get a house in or near thetown. I would advise persons coming here to | Vive lever to compress the spring, and, opening the valve, suffers the steam to 
obtain employment at the oil wells, which are from 15 to 30 miles distant, or on j mdi a. Te Wilt tee alent. ae She ineentor very trails patel aidy tl at with tt ix ay. 
some of the new works in the town. Wages may be estimated at about the fol- | | ma «ment the effect is that, on the valve being set to carry ‘any regulated pre 
. 2 ACeOr c t j re s0VS “) > te , me age . sg. oY allhige s Ss ‘ . ul « a> « ye 3 5 4 i if s- 
wat) gh he g yey a 156. * of ate SE ened ee by ben gobi! sn sure (the spring, the valve, and both the fulcra are enclosed, and beyond the 
oe sod Be < : ‘ ~ The hoawting houses ol ses 3 Me 16a. 6d. to ll. 5s. WT r week, | reach of the attendant), if additional weight be applied to the end of the lever 
vO , Ol. oS. > poardading Fes Charge nh los. Ou, UO os. I ve ° pepe mt ai a iain saa = thes inal of ol - * saved te 
Hotel living is very dear, the lowest being 11. 19s., and the highest, which is the the steam escapes, and he Claims that explosion is impossible from over pres 


sure st se : fireman is unable ¢ or wi the valve, expec y placi 
Swan House, 7. 7s. per week. This hotel is a fine establishment, ithe chief | 8Ure, because the fireman is una le to tamper with the valve, expect by placing 


DOUBLE-ACTING SAFETY-VALVE.—An ingenious design for the 




























resort of the mining and oil well agents, speculators, and first-« visitor a support at the end of the lever to keep it level, and then applying the exces- 
it has an electric telegraph office on the premises, from whence telegrams may | S!Ve welght between the valve and the new fulcrum thus created. In some cases 
be sent to all the oi! districts, as well as every part of the States, a convenience Mr, Swann attaches the watt r float to the end of the lever, so that when the 
somewhat unusual fora country town, but very valuable to the guests, For | Water gets too low the safety-valve is kept more tightly closed by the spring on 
two rooms in a tenement house, I/, 13s. 6d. per month will be asked, or 67, 10s. | OME side, and the weight of the float on the other, but he sometimes dispenses 


. | With this arrangement. 

PUDDLING AND CONVERTING FURNACE.—<According to the in- 
vention of Mr. T. PRIDEAUX, of Sheffield, the puddling-furnace has at the back 
} thereof a raised surface, inclining upwards from the bridge, provided with 

openings with valves through which the metal to be treated may be introduced, 

By this means the pigs get warmed before falling into the bed, which they reach 

in a liquid state. Two puddling chambers may be arranged to one melting 

chamber. Tbe air is passed from the atmosphere to the puddling chamber 
| through flues formed in the arch thereof, 


PUDDLING IRoN.—Mr. J. G. WILLANS, of Bayswater, proposes to 
| employ two puddling furnaces. In the first the iron is simply reduced to a gra- 
nular state, and mixed with cinder or iron oxide; and in the second a higher 


for afonr-roomed cottage. The superior class of houses are not so high in pr 
portion to their value as the dwellings of the working men, which I suppose is | 
the custom everywhere, for poor people always pay most. Now, these figures 
only relate to town or city rates; in the country villages and hamlets they are 
50 per cent. less, and wages about 30 per cent. lower, except around the oil wells, 
where both are about the same as in thetown. Provisions and domestic arti- 
cles of ordinary family use may be quoted at about the f0llowing prices :—Flour, 
3d. per lb.; bacon and pork, 9'4 per Ib.; beef, 844 per lb.; potatoes, 7s. per 
bushel; cabbages, 6d. each; tea, &s. 6d. coffee, 2s. 3d. per lb. ; brown 
sugar, 10d. per lb. ; loaf sugar, Is ; rice, 8d. per lb.; candles, 10d. 
per lb. ; lamp oil, 28. ; butter, 2s. 3d. ; lard, 10d. per lb.; cheese, Is. per 
lb. ; dried fruit, apples and peaches, 4d. to 6d. ; tobacco, 2 Clothing 
is very dear. Good strong men’s boots, . 6d. ; women’s, 16s. 
12s, Gd, to 11. 5s. ; white calico, 1s ; prints, Is. 8d.; flannels, ‘ | heat is employed, and the balling is effected. 
ing, 2s. 3 fection, ea. 04. ; Ff en eRe enn iL hese areatlcom- | IMPROVEMENTS IN CASTING.—When casting is effected in theordi- 
mon articles, but the careful housewife will know from the prices quoted how to a a ‘ h ; Yeap see So meee ae an 
estimate the cost of keeping a family, and the husband, who with his own and | mel Bem yee i rin sand, the — -_ - _ 2 ge ig tend a Conse ao 
boys’ work added (sickness or accidents excepted) can easily calculate how much | sted “ i a Fontes —, von i. pti vonagite tee = a rer eager ee a as y 
oney he can save by working 280 days in the year. | spec ified an invention, according to which he proposes the employme nt exc u- 
money Tikes. a Ae eg : ce eee sively of cast-iron moulds. Thesemoulds arein twoparts, and in order to prevent 
Now, my fric - *, 1 do -_ advise you to r —— “gs 7 - ns. AE nme therupture of thearticle cast, owing tothe contraction of the metal, he lifts the 
ety ene a e retains gett : se rom I oe oe cama tna ek on upper mould box immediately after the running in of the metal ; the contrac- 
ae te or sare but the moat pores is for t he landlord to take one-third the tion then takes place freely at the surface of the art icle, and rupture is thereby 
nett produce for the rent, in lieu of money, it being more convenient for the | #Volded. The lifting of the upper mould box is important, otherwise the effect 
tenant also to pay in this manner, forevery dollar he can get he wants to invest S il dese s a Rotten —— an Se are ps poe Pra me 
in stock, or if the land is his own, to the improvement of his farm. Back wood- | !0l/ow or tubular articles it has been observed that the contraction of the piece 
la 1 far av be obtained by paving a small deposit. and a term of years al- | {2 course of being cast is exerted from the circumference towards the centre ; 
— ae then toon sihdee wor aa of am ull me uns I would direct their atten there is, therefore, no objection to the employment of a metal mould for the ex- 
tion to the cheap lands of Roane, Gilmer, Calhoun, Clay, Braxton, or Kanawha. terior of a pipe, column, or other hollow article. But at is different with regard 
Many of these may be purchased at from 1/. 10s. to al. per acre, with per- | © the inner mould or core; as the effect of contraction is exerted thereon, it is 
“ ; and direct from the resident lan ners, Some of them | "ecessary for it to be of a substance which will yield to the effect of contraction 
are partially cleared, and may be put into immediate cultivation ; some of them of the metal, for if the pipe or other hollow article were cast between two rigid 
were abandoned at the outbreak of the rebellion, and are now much overgrown | 5¥"faces it would be ruptured, He, therefore, employs an inner mould or core 
with brambles, the houses on them gone to decay, fences broken, and in some | ° sand, and runs the molten metal between an outer mould of cast-iron and a 
stances entirely destroyed ; but these areeasily repaired. A good five-roomed | Central core of sand. The outer mould box is in two parts, connected together 
ion house with stone chimney, will cost 30/., and fences about Is. per rod. Per- | PY Superposition, clamping, or hinges, ‘These improvements are applicable to 
sons in the country wiil buil@ these for you before you move your family on to | ©#sting all fusible metals. 
the land, if you desire it, an& those who can afford to do so will find it a great ABSOLUTELY PURE IRON.—The iron obtained by heating in the 
advantage, for a houseless farm is a dreary aspect for a woman, with half a | nitride of hydrogen has a silver white colour, is extraordinary ductile, and may 
dozen young children to take care of, especially to those who know nothing of | be easily cut with a knife. It dissolves in acids without leaving any residue, and 
is certainly the purest form of iron yet known. 
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issitudes of a forest life. 
ire three considerable rivers and m cial Ress Oe Ae . _ s . 
counties, over which, during the autumnal and spring freshets, timber, lumber, | IM PROVED EXCAV ATOR.—An improved excavator has been intro- 
and other produce ts rafted down to the Kanawha on one side, and to the Ohio | duced in lowa, by Mr. BRADLEY, in the working of which two plough-like shovels 
on the other. The country here is about three-quarters still primitive forest, | are propelled through the earth, from 2 to 6 in, below the surface, as regulated 
but when brought into cultivation may be computed to comprise about the fol- | by the foot of the driver; a huge revolving hoe comes down and takes the earth 
lowing proportions :—Tillageable land, 25 per cent; pasturage, 50 percent. ; | behind, up an inclined plane, upon a long revolving apron or elevator, which 
permanent woodland, 25 per cent. At present there is not more than 15 per | carries it backward and upward, over the main wheels, till it is near 20 ft. above 
cent. under direct cultivation in any shape; the settler may, therefore, see that | the ground behind ; and there is another transverse apron, adjustable to a rise or 
there is plenty of hard work for him in view ; but, as a set off against this, the | fallof any distance, which takes the dirt to wagons, or dumps it outside the track. 
very woods he is clearing to make his farm will afford him a livelihood while | The whole is drawn by six or eight horses, cutting a trench 3 ft. wide at each 
i | advance, and if working at the full capacity designed it will remove from three 


he is about it, for many of these lands will produce 600 cubic feet of timber to | | : ] y ; JFOr 
the acre, consisting of white oak and tulip poplar, for which he can obtain a | to four cubic yards of earth per minute, equivalent to ninetymen. But if it at- 
tains to only one or two yards per minute it will be a great thing. 


ready sale at 9d. per foot, averaging about 12/. per acre. There is an enormous 
demand forcoopers’ stuff, such as flour and oil barrel staves and hoop poles, also A SUBSTITUTE FOR BRITANNIA METAL.—An alloy composed of 
3 lbs. of lead, 16 lbs. of tin, and 31bs. of zine, is capable of being rolled out into 


ship timber and shingles, for which most excellent prices are given, These ar- 
icles are ¢ 2 Ww 8, rafte r rivers a » freshets, : " - ; ; : Ay 

ticles are all made in the woods, and rafted down the rivers during the freshet plates for making white ware of superior quality, as a substitute for Britannia 
| metal. 


so that the manand his family are provided with constant employment in the 

interim between harvest and thespring seed time. In fact, an industrjous man . 

in these central counties never knows what it is to have a leisure day. Now, | IMPROVED DRESSING MACHINERY. Experiments recently made 

some persons on looking at this picture may say it presents a poor prospect for | jn California have shown that the use of dry crushing and superheated steam 

aman to getrichon. Riches seldom fall to the lot of the poor hard-working | js employed with great advantage in the separation of gold from its ores. Mr. 

man: Lam only pointing out the way to competence, not riches, I affirm such |] Bropik, of San Francisco, has devised an improved wind-blast separator, to be 

can be, and yearly is, attained by hundreds of steady, persevering men in this | applied to a stamp mill or other crusher, by which the ores are crushed dry, with 

and the adjoining State a large percentage of gain. It ‘s claimed that more work can be done ina given 

time by dry than by wet crushing, and to better advantage, as the wealth con- 

| tained in the ore is under control until it is obtained in the form of amalgam, 

| In wet crushing the muddy water carries off a large portion of the fine gold. 
(his apparatus has been tried in Mexico and Nevada. In the latter place a 

These mines are the property of the Austrian Government, who stamp mill was erected at the Boston and Nevada Mine, Austin Reese River, 

appear, although they do not pay high wages, to take very great care | (le millwright of which certified that it crushed, into the finest impalpable 

pom M P ‘ powder, 13 tons of quartz in 24 hours. 

of the workmen employedthere. These are 600 in number, of whom | * oe. ; iggy a a a es , 

200 are engaged upon the works on the surface, where the mineral is | IMPROV eg VORT ER mr ts — FURNACE.— The water-lined cu- 

extracted from the ore, while the remainder are employed in the mine pola smelting furnace, invented by Mr. HASKELL, of the Buchanan Oompany’s 





several large creeks*traversing these 

















VISIT TO THE QUICKSILVEL MINES OF IDRIS, 








t eapatoonb : : : | Mine, Chowchilla River, California, has given excellent results. Its merit con- 
itself, Ihe buildings connected with the mine are good, and well | sists in the water-lining, which prevents its burning out, and requires no fire- 
kept. The posts and doors are painted with the familiar black and | brick in its construction ; it can be run daily for one year on ordinary ore with- 


out needing repairs, it can be placed in running order in a few days after its 
arrival on the ground ; it is simple in its operation, and the heat from the cu- 
pola is applied to the boiler, and generates steam for the engine without extra 
fuel; the consumption of fuel is equal to 1 lb. of charcoal to 344 Ibs. of ore; its 

| capacity for smelting is 20 tons of ore in 24 hours, producing 80 and 90 per cent. 
copper, according to t percentage of the ore. 


yellow, and the Austrian arms, surmounted by two crossed hammers, 
are various office rhe Government has erecteda theatre for the 
use of the workmen, and appears to study their comforts in a manner for which 
its habitual detractors would hardly have givenit credit. Thepay of the miners 
is about 8d. a day—apparently a very smallsum, but which is above the average 
gain in a country where the necessaries of life are extremely cheap. When ill 
which is not unfrequently the case, for the fumes of mercury are extremely —— - me . 

deleterious—they receive 6d, a day, together with medicine and medical attend- PETROLEUM AS STEAM FUEL.—A model of his patent liquid fuel 
ance, and are provided for in old age. The formation of the country where the | portable grate, for burning petroleum, shale, crude or heavy oil, residuum or 
mine is situated in an limestone, known as Jura limestone, I made a} grease, creosote, and gas tar, without smoke, has been erected by Mr.C. J. Rich- 
surface in the neighbourhood before entering the | ardson at the Milrevan Works, Doughty-street, Lambeth. It is to be hoped that 
. but could discover no signs of the existence of a mineral vein, and was, | some spirited parties will now order a grate, that it may be fairly used, and so 

at a loss to imagine what induced the original investigators to set to | introduce the whole system. At present Mr. Richardson is convinced that any 
work at that particular spot. I find, however, that a spring which arose there | substitution for coal as steam fuel on a large scale is impracticable with us; he 
had been observed to deposit in its hollows small quantities of quicksilver, and | is, therefore, about to send his boiler to France. When their great mail ships 
a merchant from Trieste, Who happened to be stopping at Idria, concluded from | charge 20/. freight to India, letting us charge 30/., he regards the new fuel as 
Water fuel, he says, appears to be the handle by 


affixed to the 


oolite 
the 
mine 


therefore, 











this that by sinking to a sufficient depth the source from which the spring drew | worthy of being considered. 
the mercury would be discovered. He, therefore, obtained a grant from Govern- | which complete combustion, with the total absence of smoke, is obtained from 
ment, and began the work, which he carried on for years with success, It was | liquid coal. 

evident, however, that a much greater depth must be attained, and to do this 
a larger capital than he was able tocommand was required, He, therefore, sold 
the works to Government, by whom they have been carried oneversince. They 
are now the most extensive and rich of any in Europe, with the exception only | 
of those at Almaden, in =pain. Being furnished with a guide, and having put | 
on the suit of miner's clothes provided for visitors, [ commenced my descent. | 
This was made by a number of inclined shafts of excellently-constructe 


ALBERTITE.—The exploration of the Albertite mineral, carried on 
by Mr. John Martin on the Duchess of Sutherland's property at Strathpeffer, 
continues to be highly satisfactory. For the last two months Mr. Martin has, 
with the Duke’s consent, been engaged sinking bores and making trial holes to 
ascertain the quantity and quality of this jet-like substance, which is found on 
t hill behind Castle Leod. In a bore 5314 ft. deepthe men have struck a seam 





imasonry, | Unie 










of a perfect oval, and about 7 ft. in height, and which can best be conceived by | 25 in. thick of beautiful Albertite, proving, as stated by Prof. Penny, that the 
imagining a London sewer placed nearly on end. In these shaftsare small stone | mine ral increases in quantity and quality the further they descend. From 
steps, by which the descent is made without fatigue or difficulty. My experience analyses that have been made of this mineral, it is found to contain about 114 


ive, 
vorkmar 


of mines is very exten 
rangement and 


illons of crudeoiltoaton. This will be a great acquisition to the property of 


and certainly these shafts are superior both in ar- ! t ' 
| the Duchess, and the working of such coal in the North may prove an addition 


hip to anything similar I have ever witnessed rhe 

ls. Insome places the quicksilver occurs in glistening | to the revenue of the Highland Railway, besides being the means of creating 
glopules in a soft and partially decomposed state, but the greater portion occurs labour to the people of the district. The exploration has attracted the atten- 
in the limestone itself, in which even where present in a proportion of 80 per | tion of several scientific gentlemen, and Mr. Martin has had various communi- 
cent. it is not visible, but the ore resembles very rich brown hematite ironstone | cations on the subject from professors and others interested in the discovery of 
The atmosptere in the mine is warm, with a close mineral odour, and in some | such a valuable mineral in this country, and, perhaps, he may succeed in obtain 
of the rich places the miners are unable to work for more than two hours at a| Dg itina fluid state if the men get deep enough.—Jnverness Courier. 
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<p, cima ex : x - e > AT YEC SALES OF COPPER ORES. 
ks O L L E C T I N G { B L A s T- I U R N A C E s ° COPPER ORES SOLD AT THE SWANSEA TICKETINGS FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER, 1866 :— 
In collecting and drawing off the gases : . Mines. BRITISH. ‘Tons, Amount 
from blast-furnaces, the object should | BOVGAVON cc ccscdecccccvesvccsencsscececs O88. ccseas & GN 
be to interfere as little as possible with cd. I Ballycummisk ccccccccsccccesccccccceccs 142 seeeee 1,024 
the perfect dissemination of the gases at pacanrig ye = lal mia apres = cabbies poe 
the throat of the furnace, tooffer @ con- sinaseai WU TEAL LAXCY cecccccccesccccapecccecccess Beccese = SED 
siderably increased area for their escape, . De ee ee TT rer eer 
and so to diminish the velocity of the ; 4 COLONIAL. 
gases through the “ draw-off,” as well as = : na MOONE cesecssecererereceeerereneeeseeeee TAS ceeeee & 9,060 
to keep the top or throat of the furnace 3 ; yey tena : 
open, clear, and unobstructed for charg - MQ mili, x fs Wallaroo ...scess 
ing. These conditions have been embo- ‘y ; AH 7 : Cape cecoreeesens 
died in a recent patent by Messrs. J. and Ban HN | , L l | CONCOPGIA  seeeee 
G. ADDENBROOKE and Mr. P. A. MILL HH mn yest eel 
WARD, of Darlaston,—and which is de- ‘ WAY 3 4 q — Australian ceccees. 
Magazine. In order to more thoroughly 
disseminate the gases at the top of the S LP Cube vececeus 1287 eacece £15,805 
furnace than by other modes in which Hi Hh Cobre... ...... ahecebeese ty ecbieriats sean ae 
they are generally concentrated, the in- Ml i j VS \\ Californian ... : : eats 6,969 
ventors forms a number of openings t 1,179 
round the throat, at about 4 or 5 ft, from 
the top. They also form an enclosed 
hannel or gas flue, between which and 


he interior of the fun itself these 























openings form sepa ll 
communications. — 

int at the side of the , 
or circular contiuence chamber APITULATION. 
ioned, a main opening is made. 


t 
this main ope 





3 24 
sesese 8,469 
throug! nitable 7 . } WN 2 4 - ie aes ~ 


SSH6 eevee £78,340 


are conducted, tirst into a receiver and Z Hi | MK G lag ae .d sund .. BESS 


res above men- i | ' COMPANIES 
r tau Surnac || /— R pper Miners’ ¢ 
is from the MHI] —~ } Free 
at a cole y / } 1 DUTTON (rren 
y r Sims, Willyams 
Vivian and Sons 
Williams, Foster, 
I n l | | British and Foreign Coy 
> through the anerti into the TN } q . Mason and Elkington , 
g ay} Z y \ Bankart and Sons.... 








man and Co, 
fel 


nce hambe ror YZ \ \ Phavine Larahert 
ame. rhe apertur f med OL cast- Ravenhead Coppe 
iron in segments, and placed | with each other in the neck ol SALES OF COPPER ORES. Sweetland t 
o = , 1 } il ' ] 
yp. They veve —- Hadland 
hice SOLD AT THE CORNWALL TICKETINGS FO] Pent 
ARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER, 





Inc.—The 


invention of Mr, C, W. SIEMENS 
ZINC | tort 


retor or tubes, that they can be cor 
Is for the production of zine, 
refrom, and that the residue 

) i in any way arresting the 

thus ef ing a very considerable econom 


MANUFACTURE a: 


sis in so arral 


me and fuel, 
| NITRO-GLYCERINE.—I have been intending for some time to send 
ju some remarks respecting the nse and manufacture of nitro-glycerine. The 
] that occurred at n Frat co and Aspinwall should } 
ve per rifle with this greatest of all explosi 
had that desired effect, as 1 
of several very clever chemists, w ave recent 
nposition on a small scale, 1¢@ public sho 
ie but the very best materials, 
5 an article which is not 
From ‘ r. Nobel, the Swedish inventor, and1 
iaint with mem sof the United States Blasting Oil Com 
) are erectir ork i Be sci for its manufacture in New Yor 
ins ng the btaining from them an article whic 
ang ywder. The violation of 
ince, but the endangering of life 
ious. I have had, probably, more 
any other man living—extending 
1some instructions to miner 
vented, I have never had ar 
be any by its use for blasting 
but these precautions are not s 
use of gunpowder. Recently, at 
ys, and with 28 blasts, 60 7°10 feet 
gx any blasting ever before « 
taneous explosion. The aboy 
tu least 80 feet. Whatot 
rhe expense was les 
to do the same exes 
tI prefer to 
e. Theea 
wed, Some little 
of water, one half-p 
rlycerine Wher 
hould not exces 
floor of the mag 
use a vessel tl 
ore nsing it fo 
| before usir 
hould be taker 
ple, a very severe 
s have killed a de 
not effect some } 
neely w I imple precautior 
ill prevent accident I n of using it fort 
+ arrangements nece ul to obser for the disruption of t 
of rock, I will reserve for another letter.—TAL. P. SHAFFNER: 
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